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2 ~~ Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


A Reform in Education. 


After the terrible scenes of ‘lawlessness and 
crime that resulted from the. police deserting 
their posts of duty we have need to think 
seriously whither our young men are tending, in 
the direction of honest, law-abiding citizens, or 
of criminals. In the Boston Herald of Sep- 
tember 19 there is an article entitled, ‘“The Next 
Mob” by Warren F. Spalding, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, which every- 
body ought to read. If the ideas advanced in 
that article could be followed out we should see 
» a wonderful decrease in crimes of all description; 
“8,746 young men, between twenty and twenty- 
five years, were arrested in 1918.” That is 
nearly 9,000 boys who were in school in 1908 
had become criminals during the ten years fol- 
lowing their school life. 

Mr. Spalding asks in this article, ‘‘Will the 
membership of the Boston schools of 1918 yield 
as large a proportion of criminals ten years hence? 
If the same causes exist, why should not the 
same effects follow?” 

Matthew Arnold said, in one of his great 
essays, “Character is three-fourths of life.’ 
But the teachers are so imbued with the idea 
that the main object in their school work is to 
force their classes up to a certain standard in 
arithmetic, history, geography, that they have 
no time to give to that most important of all 
studies, the study of individual capacity and of 
individual character. The school is a vast 
machine; the wheels turn, and every child is 
expected to go round with the wheel. There 
must be no lagging behind. Everybody with a 
grain of common sense ought to realize that even 
in the same family brothers and sisters require 
quite different methods of treatment. of their 
minds and bodies. 

The great need in schools is education of 
character, for nine-tenths of the children who 
attend» school get very little, if any, moral 
education at home,—they must get it in school 
if they are going to get it any where. « 

We who are callingfor humane education in the 


schools know that, rightly taught, humane educa- 
tion means the Golden Rule. It means the 
cultivation of the beautiful plant of kindness 
which, if abundantly sown, will spring up and 
choke down the vile weeds of selfishness, greed, 
and cruelty,—of unkindness to any and every 
living creature. 

Had those deserting police officers been 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of kindness, 
would they have left their posts and stood by, 
looking on, while innocent men were robbed, 
windows smashed, a city thrown into dire con- 
fusion, and lives lost? 

So again we reiterate for the thousandth 
time,—Teach the spirit of kindness,—teach 
children to think. Teach them to look at both 
sides of an action, and never to do unto others 
what they would not be quite willing to have 
done unto them. Then we shall have no more 
mobs; then there will be no occasion for mobs.— 
VN a Bete 


A physician has a great opportunity to enter 
into and understand the needs of hard-working 
men and women in the back country districts. 
One of these “family doctors” was led through 
his practice to a realization of what the com- 
panionship of dogs and cats meant to many of 
the families he visited and writes about it with 
rare sympathy and understanding. He says: 

The rich and the poor occupy two very differ- 
ent worlds, for we have everything while they 
have nothing. They must work hour after hour 
for their daily bread, such as they have, while 
we have time to play, or ride through the land 
in our automobiles. They have no fine clothes 
and cannot afford to spend money for pleasures 
that we do. What do they have? Well, they 
have their cats and dogs and though they are 
only animals, they fill a large and useful place. 
They are not mere pets or ornaments, but im- 
portant members of the family. 

Several years ago I was asked to fill a vacancy 
in one of our Massachusetts towns, and it is here 
that I have met real people. As everybody 
knows, they are poor, and it would be folly to 
pretend they are not; they do not have to keep 
up appearances. They are forced to endure 
many hardships; they have no electric light, 
telephones or bath rooms; they have to go out to 
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the pump for their water supply. It makes me 
feel positively ashamed when I remember all the 
good things that I have always been used to, 
and I am sure it is not right for us to have so 
much while they have so little. 

Although they have so few good times, they 
are cheerful, for the most part, and thoroughly 
enjoy frolics with their cats and dogs. Their 
children do not have mechanical toys, but their 
cats and kittens are far more entertaining, and 


the parents claim they could not keep house 


without them. Not just because they kill the 
rats and mice, but they are affectionate, neat, 
and make the best of companions. 

Particularly is this the case in the homes where 
the sons have ‘gone’ and the fathers and mothers 
are very lonely. They try to do all the chores 
that the boys used to do, while the kitties follow 
them from house to barn, then to the hennery 
and the piggery, and their little attentions are a 
great comfort to these men and women who 
have parted with their dear ones. 

They consider me their firm friend and tell me 
their troubles as well as their ills. As I go into 
the homes of sorrow and sickness, I fully realize 
how much these little creatures, these little ani- 
mals, do to brighten the weary hours of those 
who are sad and discouraged, for they are, in- 
deed, a godsend to the invalid, the aged, and 
the blind. And I have come to feel, as a physi- 
cian, that we all ought to bless the household 
pets.—From the Open Door. 


Sending for Animals at a Distance. 


A member of the Animal Rescue League from 
Wollaston asked why we cannot send after stray 
animals to that place without expecting pay, and 
in reply the following letter was sent: 

“Tt is difficult to give anyone not familiar 
with the details of this office any clear idea of 
the pressure under which our work is carried on. 
Requests to send for animals, many of them 
sick, injured and suffering, are coming in con- 
stantly by telephone and by mail at the rate of 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty a 
day. You will perhaps get some idea of what 
we are doing when I tell you that, in the month 
of August just ended, our agents made 2,500 
calls and brought in 4,084 animals; in the pre- 


vious month of July our agents made 2,565 calls 
and brought in 4,876 animals. 

“The greater number of these calls were made 
within the limits of the city of Boston or the 
immediately adjacent cities and towns. Some 
time ago the outside calls became so numerous 
that we were obliged to fix a definite limit be- 
yond which we do not go, unless those who call 
us are prepared to compensate us for expenses, 
and even then there are times when we find it 
impossible to make such calls. This area now 
ranges from Melrose and Winchester on the north 
to Hyde Park and Milton on the south, and on 
the west takes in part of Belmont, Watertown 
and Newton; that is, it is practically comprised 
of what was within the old limit of five-cent 
fares. 

“Of course, if we had the resources at our 
command, we should be only too glad to send to 
Wollaston whenever cases of stray animals were 
called to our attention. But if we sent to Wol- 
laston you can easily see that we must also send 
to another large group of towns and cities out- 
side of the limit specified; that is, we could not, 
of course, show any preference, and to do this 
under present financial conditions is absolutely 
impossible. Last year, in spite of the special 
appeal and the unusually large return from our 
annual Fair, our expenses ran behind our yearly 
receipts. by a considerable margin. You can 
easily see that we could not go on in that way 
without getting into serious financial difficulties. 

“The only remedy that I can see for the situa- 
tion is that in all places in the outlying districts, 
such as yours, an effort should be made on the 
part of those interested in the welfare of animals 
to do what they can to establish receiving sta- 
tions where animals can be taken and humanely 
disposed of. Until this can be done, it might be 
possible to find somebody, perhaps a veterina- 
rian, to whom cats could be taken. Another 
plan that might work out very well would be for 
a certain number of people interested to act to- 
gether to get in a number of stray animals and 
contribute to pay our expenses in sending for 
them, whenever we found it possible to do so. 

“You may be sure that the work that you 
have done and are doing in’behalf of the animals 
is most cordially appreciated by us, and that we 
shall be glad to help you in every reasonable 
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way. But I am sure that you would be the last 
one to ask that we should neglect the sick, 
injured and suffering animals right here about us 
in order that we might take care of those at a 
distance which really ought to be provided for in 
some other way.’ 


Enemies to Birds. 


Gilbert Trafton declares the cat to.be the 
birds’ worst enemy, yet in a chapter entitled 
‘““Man as an Enemy to Birds,” he says, when 
writing of the slaughter of robins in the South, 
that from one small hamlet 120,000 robins were 
sent to market, where they were sold at five 
cents a dozen; and in one section of Louisiana 
where the robins came in winter to feed on the 


holly berries, about 10,000 birds were slain daily 


as long as the robins remained in that locality. 
An officer of the Louisiana Audubon Society esti- 
mated that ‘fone quarter of a million robins 
were killed annually in that state for food pur- 
poses.”’ Can the cats beat that record? 

A professional market hunter shot 6,250 game 
birds in three months. Gilbert H. Trafton says 
in ‘‘ Bird Friends:” 

“In the state of Alabama, before the present 
game laws were passed, 9,000,000 bob-whites 
were killed in one season.”? Continuing the notes 
from Mr. Trafton’s book we read that ‘One 
milliner visited Cobb’s Island on the coast of 
Virginia to fill a foreign order for 40,000 bird 
skins. A pleasure hunter accompanied by 
twenty-three Japanese laborers made a raid on 
an island in Honolulu to kill the birds found 
there for their feathers. For several months they 
remained there slaughtering the birds when the 
United States Government heard what was hap- 
pening and sent a revenue cutter there to stop 
them. When the captain arrived he found that 
they had already killed about 300,000 birds, and 
had about three car-loads of wings, feathers and 
skins. Nearly every bird on the island had been 
killed. Hundreds of birds were imprisoned in a 
dry cistern and allowed slowly to starve to death 
because the skins from these birds were easier to 
prepare than those from birds killed while they 
were fat.”’ 

And yet men and sometimes women talk about 
the cruelty of the cat! 


How it is possible for women to wear birds’ 
plumes when so much has been said and written 
about the cruel destruction of birds for millinery 
purposes is incomprehensible to the even ordi- 
narily humane person. 

Collections of birds’ eggs and of stuffed birds 
has been, and still is, the cause of the loss of 
thousands of birds, yet these collections are 
sometimes encouraged by school teachers who 
take that method of carrying on what they call 
nature study. Even professional collectors, Mr. — 
Trafton says, may go to extremes in the number 
they secure. Since there is so much to endanger 
the lives of the birds, it certainly is the duty of 
every man, woman and child to rise up for their 
protection.—A. H. §. 


A protest against wholesale sparrow slaughter 
is Justified on purely economic grounds. It has 
been calculated from careful observation that a 
pair of sparrows during the period of feeding their 
young destroy about 3,300 caterpillars a week, 
besides other insects. 

The ravages of these caterpillars would have 
been more serious than those of the sparrow 
family which fed on them. Jt was, in fact, 
proved that the “small bird clubs,’ so common 
during part of the last century, did more harm 
than good.—London Chronicle. 


Devotion of Birds to Their Young. 


In “Bird Friends,” by Gilbert H. Trafton, the 
author has a chapter on Home Life of Birds which 
contains some very interesting results of obser- 
vation. Mr. Trafton says that during the sum- 
mer of 1914 a pair of Baltimore orioles was 
watched for a day. The parents began to feed 
their little ones at 4.45 in the morning and fin- 
ished feeding at 8.45 in the evening. Thus for 
sixteen hours the parent birds were hard at work 
caring for their family. The observer reckoned 
that the bird made two hundred and eighty-five 
trips to and from the nest, the male bird making 
one hundred and thirty-one trips and the female 
one hundred and fifty-four. Can anyone im- 
agine a boy cruel enough to rob such devoted 
parents of their young? 

Birds show great bravery in defending their 
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nests from enemies, but, alas, they are weak 
little creatures, and their enemies are almost 
always much more powerful and cunning than 
they. After the young birds leave their nests, the 
parents’ care is not over, for the little ones must 
be shown where and how to find food for them- 
selves. They still expect to have the parents 
put the food into their bills, and they. are not 
always quick to learn how to pick it up them- 
selves. 


I once saw a robin in our woods, with four lit- 
tle ones running after her through the grass, while 
she was trying to teach them to look for worms 
and insects.. The poor little mother bird has 
many dangerous enemies—the crows, the blue 
jays, the sparrow hawk, the squirrels, the neg- 
lected, hungry cats, that are allowed to run 
wild in: the fields; and, worse than all, the boy 
who delights in shooting with his air gun at the 
parent bird, when it is busy seeking food for its 
little family, sometimes killing it and leaving a 
whole nest full of little birds to cry for hours 
pitifully after their parents to come and feed 
them, until finally their cries grow weaker and 
weaker and they starve to death in the nest. 
Young birds in exposed nests are sometimes 
killed by heavy rain or hail storms, and birds 
nesting in the grass are destroyed by the mowing 
of grass and by dogs running through the fields. 
—A. H. 5S. 


The Poisoned Dog. 


Los AncreLxts, Feb. 12.—([To the Editor of 
The Times:] Things look pretty blue to us this 
evening; someone poisoned our dog. He died 
in agony an hour ago. 

I am just an ordinary working woman, and 
Mike (the dog) and my ten-year-old son and I 
lived so happily in our little house on the hill. 
Every morning Mike would wag us off to our 
daily tasks, boy to school and I to the office. 
And we knew that our worldy possessions were 
safe from prowlers. But, more important than 
that, I knew that my son was safe from the time 
he left school until I was able to get home at 6 
o’clock. 

In the midafternoon at my busy desk I often 
stopped a minute to visualize what I knew was 
going on at home. Boy would come whistling 


along from school, and as soon as he was within 
hearing distance he would give one long, clear 
whistle, a well-known signal, and a joyous bark 
would answer him. It wasn’t just the bark of a 
dog; it was the call of one chum to another. 
What fun they did have, the boy and Mike. 

My boy’s face isn’t glowing tonight. He is 
crying quietly in the corner, where a still little 
figure is wrapped in an old sweater, and I feel 
that I must protest against this thing that has 
been done, so I am writing it to your big paper 
in the hope that it will reach the one who has 
brought this sorrow to us and taken away one of 
our little happy circle. 

People will say, “It was only a dog; why all 
this fuss?’? Have you ever looked into the eyes 
of a dog? If the faith and honesty and trust 
that glow there were mirrored in the eyes of 
mankind, this would indeed be an ideal world. 
If man gave of himself to his brother man as 
unselfishly as the dog, giving all and asking 
nothing, there would be no room for greed, or 
doubt, or dishonesty in our lives. 

—Mary Smiru. 


Would that men and women who commit the 
mean and contemptible crime of poisoning a 
neighbor’s dog or cat, or otherwise injuring it, 
causing its death, could be made to feel for one 
short hour, even, the agony they inflict not only 
on the poor animal, but on the owner of the 
animal! These cruel and heartless people would, 
perhaps, shrink at breaking into a neighbor’s 
house and robbing him of his silver or jewelry, 
yet they commit a far greater crime when they 
take the life of a member of the household more 
dearly prized and highly valued than all the 
silver in the house. 

If a dog or cat in one’s neighborhood is a 
nuisance it should first of all be complained of to 
its owner. If the owner takes no heed of the 
complaint it can then be referred to the police, 
as there is a law against keeping any animal 
that is a nuisance; but to secretly poison or kill 
the animal is cowardly and cruel,—it is a mean 
sort of a crime.—A. H. S$. 


be 
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Rules for Successful Wood-Friend Making. 


Walk slowly. Don’t whistle. Don’t make 
hissing sounds with your teeth or tongue. Move 
your arms close to your sides. Wear a red hand- 
kerchief or necktie about your neck (the color 
makes the wild things curious about you). Al- 
ways carry food in your pocket, nuts, grain, 
dry crusts of bread. When you get to your 
““waiting-place”’ sit very quietly, or if you must 
move, do so with slow, round movements of 
hands and feet. Don’t think the wild things are 
afraid of you; think they are shy. Wait quietly. 

Don’t try to get acquainted too soon. Let 
them make all the advances. Make believe that 
you don’t care very much about getting ac- 
quainted—assume indifference—this will make 


‘the things all the more anxious to know you. 


Always love them because they know when their 
great masters love, itisan instinct God gives them. 

Always leave a little food about the “ waiting- 
place”? in the same spot, when you go away. 
Don’t scatter it on your path, until you get well 
acquainted. Don’t forget that it takes a very 
long time to get acquainted, so don’t try to 
hurry the wild things. When they come near 
enough for you to touch them, don’t try to 
catch them but wait until one sits on your knee 
or shoulder, and then try, little by little, just to 
stroke the back of its head... Above all, never 
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make any quick movements or sharp sounds and 
always watch and wait lovingly.—From John 
Martin’s Book, The Child’s Magazine, for Sep- 
tember, 1919. 


An Evening Prayer of the Wild Things. 

Dear God of forest, field, and sky: We want 
to live in the places You made. We want to 
sing, and build, and play, and take care of our 
babies. We want to grow up to be what You 
intended us to be. In our little wild way we 
want to learn all the big and little lessons of 
Life, for You made us and You want us to learn 
them. 

Dear God, show us where to find our daily 
food. Let us be happy in sun and shade, in 
water and in meadow. Let us see into the hearts 
of men and find love there, instead of a wish to 
kill. Give us a chance to show man that we 
know he is made in Your likeness. 

Next to our God of the Wood, we want to love 
and serve man, and for man’s need we will give 
our lives. At last, let us die when our work is 
done, leaving those of our kind behind to fulfil 
Your laws of life. Amen.—From John Martin’s 
Book, The Child’s Magazine, for September, 
1919. 


Hopkinton, Mass. 

My Dear Mrs. SmitH: I related to a friend, 
Mrs. G. C. Minard of Arlington, Mass., a little 
occurrence which we thought very dear and she 
has asked me to write it to you. Little Claflin 
Walton, three years and nine months old, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Walton, 23 Blake St., 
Westboro, Mass., was playing out-of-doors when 
he saw a kitty run by with a trap on its foot and 
run under a house. Claflin went to the door 
and knocked. When the lady came to the door 
he said, ‘“‘I want you to get the man what made 
this house and tear it down, cause there’s a kitty 
under it with a trap on her foot and it hurts.” 
The lady tried to dissuade him but he insisted 
till she went and saw for herself: ‘All right,” 
she said, ‘‘I can’t get her out now but when the 
boys come in from school I'll have them get the 
out.”’ ‘Don’t you forget, will you?’ So after 
school the boys got the kitten out and took off 
the trap. Mrs. Minard thought you would be 
interested in this.——Sincerely yours, Mrs. E. H. 
ADAMS. 
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Pine Riper, August 28.—This is a very ex- 
citing day in my neighbor’s house across from 
my window, for the third brood of Mrs. Spar- 
row’s babies is on the verge of leaving their home 
in the snug little bird house. All day, since 
early morning, there has been an almost con- 
tinuous chirping, like the trilling of a loud- 
voiced cricket, and through the little round door 
I see sometimes one and sometimes two wide 
gaping mouths, which Mr. and Mrs. Sparrow are 
working hard to fill. 

Occasionally a head and part of the body is 
thrust out of the door, filling it so completely 
that the other fledgling or fledglings inside have 
no chance when papa or mama come with a 
fresh supply of food. I think the parent birds 
have been trying to coax this greedy one to come 
out and help himself, for mama sat awhile onthe 
nearest cedar and talked, and called, .and I 
thought I heard her say: ‘Now, don’t be afraid! 
Come along out! There are fat worms growing 
on the trees and nice seeds and bugs in the grass 
—come on; try your wings! There is nothing to 
harm you here!’ 

Then something happened. A bird flew into 
the big pine tree back of the bird house and her 
tone changed. She called, ‘Look out! Keep 
still!’ and the little one drew in his head and 
perfect silence reigned in the bird house for some 
minutes, while Mrs. Sparrow, after flying over 


to the pine tree, scolding as she went, scared off 
a blue jay and came back, perching triumphantly 
on the top of her house, her head turning quickly 
from one side to the other, and her feathers 
slightly ruffled. 

I hardly think there are more than three little 
ones in the house, but the parents have both 
worked hard to bring up these three. From 
early until late I see them, and have seen them 
all summer, devoting all their time to domestic 
duties. It would be a hard-hearted man or 
woman who felt no sympathy for such patient, 
diligent workers. 

There were a few canker worms on our trees 
early in the summer, but I saw Mrs. Sparrow 
feeding them to her first brood, and before her 
second brood had flown these worms had all dis- 
appeared. Since then we have seen her with 
other wriggling worms in her bill, but could not 
tell what they were. 

There has evidently been a suspicious charac- 
ter around in the trees to-day, for at times both 
papa and mama have mounted guard on or near 
their home. The robins are not the offenders. 
They have been busy with their own affairs in the 
wild cherry tree, not far from the pine tree, or in 
the clump of elderberry bushes, as tall as trees, 
and now black with berries. 

The cat birds have gone. The chickadees are 
occasionally heard around the bungalow, and 
quite recently a strange bird has been heard that 
we cannot recognize. It hides in thickets and has 
a mournful whistle which it repeats continually. 
A glimpse of the bird is all we have had, and 
that glimpse was of a dark, sad-colored bird, 
about the size of a robin. 

The apples are falling and have to be picked 
up before the horses go in the orchard, as they 
are too hard and sour for them to eat. Between 
thieving men and boys, and the gray squirrels, 
we do not stand much chance of getting any fruit. 
Our neighbor’s.cornfield has also been raided and 
a quantity of corn, stalks and all, cut down and 
carried off by thieves who came in an automobile! 
If this robbing of gardens and orchards cannot 
be stopped by the law, we will have to give up 
planting fruit trees and vegetables, and cut 
down trees already planted, to save them from: 
being torn in pieces by the thieves. 

What is going to remedy these evils? Are we 
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giving children the moral and religious teaching 
they need? When I say religious teaching, I 
mean that practical religion which teaches us to 
do unto others as we would have others do unto 
us. If these fruit and garden thieves had taken 
pains and spent money, and time, trying to cul- 
tivate a little orchard, how would they like it to 
have the fruit they had worked so hard to bring 
to bearing stolen from them? The Golden Rule 
should be taught as soon as a child is old enough 
to know what ownership of property means. 


August 29.—I was looking out my window this 
morning from time to time while getting ready 
to go over to our new Medfield branch, and I 
saw that one of the little sparrows was more than 
half-way out of the door, chirping loudly and 
looking across a short space to the cedar tree, 
where his mother was perching, calling him not 
to be afraid. Suddenly he took flight—so sud- 
denly that I could hardly tell where he went, 
and the mother flew after him. But soon she 
came back and began calling to another little 
one, who thrust his head just out of the door, 
but was evidently too timid to venture. He 
looked down at the ground, so far below him, 
and over to the tree, such a long distance for 
little untried wings, and was afraid. 

Then I had to leave my post of watchfulness 
and go to forward the work in our new branch, 
where we were entertaining our first guest, an 
old, worn-out horse that we had seen a few days 
before crawling along the street in Medfield, lit- 
erally staggering with weakness and exhaustion. 
We were on our way home, about five in the 
afternoon, when we met this wretched creature. 
The boy who was dragging him along looked 
almost as exhausted as the horse, but was un- 
willing or afraid to answer questions. We found 
out, however, that he had brought the horse 
from Boston, where he had been sold in a sales 
stable for $15 to a farmer in a town beyond 
Medfield. This boy, who worked in the stable, 
was given the task of getting the old horse to his 
destination, a distance of abouttwenty-four miles. 
The old horse was saddled; they started early in 
the forenoon, and for a time the boy rode, but 
after several hours the horse became too ex- 
hausted to carry him, and he had been walking, 
dragging the horse by the bridle, for some miles. 


THe Ovtp Horse In MEDFIELD 


We turned our car; the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
sent me on to notify our caretaker to be ready 
to recelve an almost dying horse, and he walked 
along with the boy and the horse to our Medfield 
stable, where the horse has since been enjoying 
the luxury of a new box stall and as bountiful 
feed as it is safe to give him. The boy was also 
cared for, given rest and refreshment before he 
went on his way. 

‘It was a deed of cruelty to sell this old and 
diseased horse, but past experience has shown us 
that it is too long a process for the League to put 
such a case in court, as the owner of the stable 
can always bring men to testify that the horse 
was “‘fit for light work in the country,” and “they 
supposed he was quite able to walk twenty-four 
miles.’’ So we find it better for the horse to take 
him and tell the owner he can give him up to us 
peaceably; or, we are willing to take the case in 
court if he prefers to do so. Our first object is 
to resete the horse, not to punish the man. 

When I reached Medfield I found the old 
horse as comfortable as he could be in his physi- 
cal condition, and the caretaker reported that he 
had eaten as much in those few days since he 
arrived as “Old Katy,” a horse that was included 
in our bequest of the Medfield place, would eat 
in three months. Grain, hay, corn on the cob, 
sweet apples—all had been greedily devoured. 
The poor old thing was evidently trying to make 
up for months, if not years, of starvation. 
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Of apples he is especially fond. He was leds 
out on the grass, where he could graze under my 
eye, as I sat on the back veranda, writing. The 
grass was plentiful, but his scent was still keen 
enough to tell him that there were apples some- 
where not too far away. He is blind in one eye, 
but he turned his good eye to me and sauntered 
slowly by me, until he reached a pile of apples 
that had just been picked up from under an old 
apple tree near by. A few apples are good, but 
an unlimited supply is not safe for horses, so he 
was taken away from the feast to other feeding 
grounds, and it gladdened my heart to see him 
lie down in the clover and roll and roll, as if he 
could never get enough of such a luxury. So has 
our Medfield barn been dedicated to the cause 
of humanity. I will add before this episode is 
closed that, since writing the above, the man who 
bought the horse has been to see him and agreed 
with us that he ought not to be used again. Old 
age, a weakness of the spine and a bad skin 
trouble, causing constant itching, made it evi- 
dent that a merciful death was the greatest kind- 
ness we could show him. 

I got back from Medfield soon after five in the 
afternoon, and the first thing I did was to go to 
my window and look out on what I supposed was 
a deserted house, but to my surprise I saw a 
wide, gaping bill at the door and heard a loud 
and distressed chirping. The timid one had not 
flown. I watched then for the mother and 
father to come and give him his supper but, al- 
though I sat myself down and kept an eye on 
the door for half an hour, no parent bird ap- 
peared, and the cries of the little one continued, 
sometimes loud, and sometimes fainter, as if he 
were getting exhausted. Evening was approach- 
ing and I felt worried. I asked the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow to go out and feed the little deserted 
one with bread crumbs. So he left his book and 
went to the barn and got the short ladder. 
There were no signs of mama or papa sparrow, 
and the piercing cries continued. “TI shall never 
be able to sleep tonight,” I said, “thinking of 
that deserted baby, and I shall never forgive its 
mother!’ 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow set up the ladder 
and climbed up with a few crumbs when, swish, 
out flew the deserted one past his face, off into a 
thicket of trees beyond! Then I began to won- 


myself, and, although it was “only a sparrow 


der if it could pick up any food for itself. “I 
suppose it will die before morning,’ I said to 
a 
bird of low degree,’ I went to bed depressed by 
sad visions of little deserted birds perched in 
lonely trees, hungry and frightened. 

In our anxiety to minister to the little one, 
we left a handful of crumbs on a shelf outside 
my window. I think I had finished breakfast 
when I heard the familiar chirping and looking 
out of my window I saw Mrs. Sparrow on the 
ground feeding two little ones, and Mr. Sparrow 
standing on the shelf beside the crumbs, a little 
one standing in front of him, with wide-gaping 
mouth, which he was filling as fast as he could 
from the store providentially supplied! 

I called the Man-of-the-Bungalow: ‘Come 
quick! There must have been three in the house, 
and both parents are looking after them.” ‘You 
can trust them for that,’ was the reply, but I 
could see that he, as well as I, felt relieved. Now 
the bird house just outside my window stands 
empty. “I rather miss the Muggins family,” 
the Man-of-the-Bungalow said, as he looked out 
the window to-day; and certainly it does seem 
lonesome without the daily sight of the busy 
parents. So endeth the story of the sparrow. It 
may not be worth the telling; but a far greater 
writer has said that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Heavenly Father taking 
notice of it, and He did not make any difference 
about the kind, whether a song sparrow or an 
English sparrow! 

I think there is no bird that will stand so long 
in one position as a robin. I saw one to-day 
standing on the edge of the bird basin. I watched 
him, expecting to see him bathe, but I am sure 
it must have been ten minutes that he stood 
there without moving, excepting as I could see 
him turn his head once or twice. At last he waded 
in, took a few sips of water, splashed about a 
little, crossed to the other side, and stood there a 
long time. It seemed to me that he spent at 
least twenty minutes at the bird basin, most of 
the time as still as an image. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow has been looking 
over our bird books and decided that the strange 
bird that we have been hearing lately, uttering 
its plaintive note in the trees, is the “black- 
throated blue warbler.”’ 
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Peter has killed a toad! He was seen by our 
housekeeper to shake something in the driveway, 
then give it a fling over in the grass. She hur- 
ried out and found a dead toad. She brought 
Peter in the house and washed out his mouth, 
but I told her that this was a case where a little 
stick should have been applied. I took him his 
usual walk in the fields the next day, and fearing 
he might meet another toad I had with me a 
little stick and told him what it was for. “Itisa 
toad stick,’ I said to him. “If you touch an- 
other toad you will feel it.” He winked at me 
with his bright eyes and immediately made 
springs at it to take it away from me. I kept it 
in readiness, however, but fortunately for Peter, 
and for the toad, and for me, there was no occa- 
sion to use it. When Peter’s mind is set upon 
anything, whether it is chasing a squirrel or 
running after Max and biting at his legs, I may 
call and shout myself hoarse, he will not even 
turn his head. | 

A strange dog was found early this morning by 
our caretaker inside our fence. As he could not 
have opened the gate himself, someone must 
have put him there. He was wet, cold, and very 
hungry. Fred gave him three dishes of oatmeal 
and milk, which he devoured greedily, then he 
went back of the kitchen stove and curled up and 
fell fast asleep. He is a little fellow, a mongrel 
maltese terrior, but very loving and intelligent. 
He has already so won the affections of the fam- 
ily in the cottage that they talk of adopting him. 
The children find him a delightful playmate. 


A man who had spent a good deal of time and 
money which might have been much better em- 
ployed in some other ways has been printing 
every sort of an accusation against cats and said 
among other things that a cat is a very dirty 
animal. J have no cat at present, but until my 
good old Bunny died I had never been without 
one or two cats, not to mention the many strays 
that I was always picking up and carrying home 
to have them disposed of humanely. While 
Bunny yet lived I acquired a dog Fuzzy. After 
Fuzzy came Nora, and Nora was of an ex- 
tremely jealous disposition. It made her so 
wretchedly unhappy when I again tried to in- 
troduce a cat into our family that I gave it up 
and since that time have had for a household 


fourfooted companion a dog instead of a cat, not 


caring to burden my household with the care 
of more than one pet. 


Today, when sitting in the living room of the 
Bungalow after breakfast, Peter came in from 
the kitchen and began to wipe his mouth vigor- 
ously on the rug. He rubbed his head on one 
side and then on the other a number of times, 
until he seemed satisfied that his breakfast of 
graham gems and milk was thoroughly wiped off 
his whiskers, and I could not help contrasting 
this performance with the cats I had. Old 
Dicky, Marcus Aurelius, Dolly, Peggy, Charles 
Dickens, Bunny, who after eating sat down 
quietly in a corner and with their dainty paws 
washed their faces until they shone again. I 
loved my cats and I have loved all my dogs— 
Fluffy, Nora, Alphonse, Mittens, Davie Lind- 
say, and Peter—but when one talks about neat- 
ness and daintiness, I give the palm to the cat. 
—A.‘H..S. 


STORIES - FOR OLDS. 
AND YOUNG 


A % 


The Old-Fashioned Pug Dog. 

What has become of the charming little pug, 
who was the reigning toy dog of earlier genera- 
tions? 

The fact is, he is rapidly becoming extinct. 
It is only in England that they are still bred to 
a certain extent, but they are no longer favorites. 
In most countries of Europe, he is entirely un- 
known, and here in the United States one may 
vo to show after show without seeing a solitary 
representative of his race. The Pomeranians 
and the Pekingese are the usurpers who have 
taken his place; but in spite of their aristocratic 
beauties, one sighs for the quaint little dogs with 
monkey-like faces, tiny turned up black noses, 
and tightly curled tails, who were our grand- 
mothers’ darlings, who sat proudly beside the 
ladies when they rode out to pay calls, and who 
snored away pleasant hours on the best cushion 
of the parlor sofa. . 

Puggy was done to death with too much kind- 
ness—literally stuffed out of existence. He is 
not a toy dog, and his constitution is as hardy 
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as a fox terrier’s. Properly cared for, he is a 
very playful, beautifully shaped little animal 
and, though a house pet, he should be kept 
active, and never, never, overfed. This is 
exactly what happened. 


Pueay Lost His BrautTirut SHAPE—AND 
PRESTIGE. | 


Like many a human being, puggy had a fatal 
weakness for rich food, which his doting mistress 
never withheld; with this love of eating went a 
tendency to embonpoint. The result was of 
course fatal; his reputation was ruined. The 
proverb to the contrary, a few people do love a 
fat man, but nobody loves a fat dog. There 
grew up 4 generation of stout, wheezy pugs, lazy 
cushion sitters, and they could not hope to retain 
their hold on the hearts of a fickle public. 
Puggy’s star set—for the time being. 

The pug was introduced into England from 
Holland in about 1685. His original ancestor 
was probably a Chinese dog imported by the 
merchants of the Dutch East India Company. 
They vied with the King Charles spaniels for 
the favor of the great ladies of the court. 

About sixty years ago, there were two decided 
breeds established, the Willoughby and the Mor- 
rison. Lady Willoughby’s pugs were silver gray 
with a decided black streak down the back, 
while those of Mr. Morrison were apricot or 
yellow fawn. The two types have become very 
much interbred, and there is not such a decided 
difference to-day between the two classes, both 
being given the general name of English pug. 

Pug adores women and children because of 
their friendship for his ancestors; he has always 
been a favorite companion of the nursery and of 
ladies’ boudoirs. Queen Victoria had one to 
which she was very devoted. 

George Eliot was the proud recipient of a pug 


given her by her publisher, John Blackwood. 
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“Pug has come,” she writes him, ‘‘come to fill 
up the void left by false and narrow-hearted 
friends. I see already that he is without envy, 
hatred or malice, that he will betray no secrets, 
and feel neither pain at my success, nor pleasure 
at my chagrin. He couldn’t behave better if 
he had been expressly educated for me.’ This 
promising friendship between the great author 
and puggy was satisfactory in every way. They 
understood and respected each other’s moods, 


and except for brief moments of disagree- 
ment, over the advisability of scratching up the 
lady’s best carpets were always most devoted 
chums. | 

In the old-fashioned illustrations of Jane 
Austen’s works, one often sees a picture of the 
pet pug of the Dowager at Mansfield Park, 
enthroned in state on the satin sofa in the parlor. 
He is a dog of the olden time, and belongs with 
Victorian ladies in old lace and lavender and 
with Kate Greenaway children. Now that we 
have time to consider such pleasant trifles, after 
the serious years of sterner things, let us hope 
that he may come back to us once more, along 
with the revival of the poke bonnet, the hoop 
skirt, and all things old-fashioned, for he is a 
wholesome, sturdy little character, a true and 
faithful friend, and his race should not be allowed 
to perish. 


PuGcs ARE COMING INTO THEIR OWN IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Lydia’ Smith, a Southern California 
woman of Alhambra, is the only person in the 
western part of the United States who is 
trying to bring the forgotten puggy into his 
own again. She went into the pug business 
because she really loved the little animals and 
wanted to show what they really were. She 
first became-a fancier twenty-four years ago in 
Seattle, then came south and now owns the larg- 
est exclusive pug kennels throughout the whole 
country, which go by the name of the Cupid 
Kennels. Here puggy is made to mind his P’s 
and Q’s and is fast becoming a public idol, prob- , 
ably this time to stay. Twenty-nine sturdy 
little pugs now revel in their pleasant home; it is 
an ideal spot, with big fruit trees that give them 
shade, a smilax-covered summerhouse for them 
to take their ease, and notice, please—plenty of 
room for plenty of exercise. She has endless 
blue ribbons and silver cups that her pets have 
won when they are sent to dog shows, and Cupid 
Kennels and their mistress seem to have a bright 
and prosperous future before them. The busi- 
ness is of the most absorbing interest to her and 
she never regrets entering what is certainly a 
most unique corner in the business world for 
ambitlous women.—MAarGARET P. Haynn, in 
Los Angeles Times. 
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LETTERS ' 
OF INTEREST 


a 


Tas GRAVE or “FOLLETTE”’ 


Hore pu CHATEAv, Oucny, SWITZERLAND, 
August 11, 1919. 


My Derar Mrs. SmitH: Some time ago a 
friend in the U.S. A. sent me your Nineteenth 
Annual Report, which introduced to my notice 
your splendid work, for which please accept my 
best wishes and congratulations. 

By same mail I am sending you a money 
order for five dollars, via Basel, for your work, 
in memory of my darling ‘‘Follette’ (Heart’s 
Delight) whose death on November 5, 1916, left 
me desolate and heart broken. I enclose photo- 
graph of her little grave. . . . 

I am much interested in the Animal Rescue 
League and in the Pine Ridge Cemetery. I 
intend to return to the U. 8. A. in December or 
January next, and will then hope to see you. In 
the meantime you can truly say that you have a 
donor member in Switzerland as well as in 
England, France, Scotland, Italy and: Canada. 
I only wish I had an ample fortune in order to 
more adequately aid the cause of our dear dumb 
friends. All I do, and it is so little, is done in 
loving memory of my beloved Follette, who 
loved us so dearly, and made our lives so happy. 


The only sorrow she ever caused us was in her 
death.—Sincerely, G. C. D. FAVRE. 


Follette died in 1916 after thirteen years of a 
perfectly happy life. Of her Miss Jessy ‘Wade 
writes in the Animals’ Friends: 

“Even those people who did not like dogs 
admitted that there was something special 
about her, and in her travels through twenty 
different lands she made nothing but friends and 
won only admiration for her gentle character and 
charming personality. One of the prettiest 
stories we recorded of Follette, another of her 
names, was when staying at Biarritz and run- 
ning about the beach she discovered, washed up 
by the tide, a tiny dead puppy. She looked 
at it and then at her mistress, and after a little 
time’s absolute stillness, she rapidly dug a hole 
in the wet sand, quite close to the little dead 
thing, and gently pushed it in, covered it with 
sand, looked up at her friends, and prepared to 
walk away, while her mistress took a bunch of 
violets from her dress and laid them on the 
little grave—a touching finish to the pathetic 
ceremony. 

“ Follette’s own grave in the small dog cemetery 
of the Beau Rivage Hotel, at Ouchy, Switzerland, 
will always be kept green, the grave of her out- 
ward and beautiful form, but the real and spirit 
part of ‘Heart’s Delight’ is surely living still.” 


Among the interesting and encouraging letters 
received last month were the following: 
The August issue of your magazine is in- 


—tensely interesting. Howglad I amyou have that 


Medfield property! Ido hope the cruel starlings 
will never find it! I have more starling news 
for you. I sent you the nest taken from the top 


‘branches of the oak tree near my _ kitchen 


windows. I fed those starlings well, every day, 
till their fledglings were grown, so that they 
would not kill the other little birds around here. 
After the nest was taken down, several times I 
heard the pitiful cry of grown robins, and saw 
starlings chasing them out of the tree, and away 
off down into the meadows. Many times I 
looked for a robin’s nest, but could not find one, 
till one day I discovered one hidden among the 
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branches in the same tree where had been the 
starling’s nest. The starlings had actually 
driven the parent birds off and away from their 
nest a number of times, and had killed all the 
little robins but one. Now I. made a great 
study of the nest,—I could only see it from my 
attic windows, and even then, not without field 
glasses. Something or somebody killed the 
male robin, and then the poor female had to 
fight it out. alone with the starlings. They 
greatly annoyed her, and when she went to get 
food for the one little bird, they came and 
pecked it until it was nearly dead. One morning 
at 6.30 I heard the mother bird crying pitifully 
and the starlings were making their harsh rasping 
note. I got out of bed and rushed up to the 
attic with my field glasses. There was every 
evidence of a most determined stand taken by 
the robin, but, of course, the starlings came out 
ahead. They drove the mother bird away, and 
killed the last. poor little robin,—the nest 
itself was partly demolished in the fierce struggle 
and all around the nest to-day are twigs with 
dead leaves. The poor mother bird never came 
back, and so I imagine she was mortally wounded, 
and went away and died,—because, where I 
lived before the mother bird kept coming back, 
not to stay, but to search for her little ones for 
many days after they were all killed by the 
starlings. 

I would have written you about this before 
but I was anxious to know if the starlings would 
occupy the nest, but they never have. Think 
of the wonderful courage and bravery of that 
poor female robin, to fight to the very death to 
save her little one, and then,—to lose. What 
the starlings do in my trees they do wherever 
they are. Talk about cats,—it is the cruel 
carniverous starlings that kill and eat all the 
little birds they can find. There is no more 
young bird life where they are. Last spring a 
pair of wrens nested in this very tree, and their 
happy song brought much cheer into my lonely 
life, but the starlings made a finish of them very 
soon. I used to have fifty or sixty sparrows. 
Now I have only six and they are in deadly fear 
of the starlings. I hate the very sight of a 
starling for I have seen them do such fearfully 
cruel things. If they would only kill a bird 
before they eat it, but they pounce on it and eat 


it while it is screeching with pain. I have seen 
this time and time again. 
Wishing you health and great success in your 


noble work, I am, sincerely your friend,—UNa. 


LEAGUE NEWS | 
AND NOTES | 

During the month of September the League 
received 3,295 cats; 327 dogs; and 22 birds and 
smaller animals. The agents made 1,804 calls 
and brought in 2,938 animals; 86 dogs and 83 
cats were placed in homes and 2 were restored 
to owners. 


At Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 18 
horses were cared for during the month. 

An old horse, exhausted and in bad condition, 
which was being led through the street in Med- 
field was taken to our fine stable at our Branch 
in Medfield, placed in a box stall, and well cared 
for until we got permission of his owner to give 
him a final release from his misery. This horse 
was sold by a horse dealer in Boston to a farmer 
in Walpole for $15. He had been on the road 
from early in the morning until five in the after- 
noon, and was literally staggering with weakness 
and fatigue when he was stopped by Mr. Hunt- 
ington Smith and led to the Medfield Home. 
He was so starved that it seemed impossible to 
satisfy him, and the care-taker said he ate more 
in three or four days than another horse in the 
same stable had eaten in about as many weeks. 
It was not safe or wise to keep him many days 
as he was suffering with mange, so after about a 
week he was humanely put to death. 


A Lawn Party was arranged for at our Med- 
field Branch,—the Bartlett-Angell Home for 
Animals and Bird Reservation,—on September 
9 but unfortunately the bad weather prevented 
many people from attending, and the number of 
visitors ‘was small. Those who did attend, 
however, were interested and helpful, and about 
$125 were taken from the sale of articles and 
refreshments. 

Among those who assisted either in attendance 
at tables or in serving refreshments, or in other 
ways were Mrs. H. G. Byng, Mrs. Frederick J. 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostoa 


Bradlee, Mrs. Arthur: T. Cabot, Mrs. L. K. 
Conant, Mrs. DeForest Danielson, Mrs. Doane, 
Mrs. Holbrook, Miss Elizabeth F. Gray, Miss 
May Daly, Miss Gwendolen Morse, the Misses 
Jewell, Mrs. C. M. Loeffler, Mrs. P. H. Leahy, 
Mrs. E. J. Keyou, Mrs. Lewis Dewar, Mrs. Henry 
Grew, and twelve girl scouts. 


Preparations for our Annual Fair on December 
8 and 9 at Hotel Vendome are going on in a most 
encouraging manner, and give us reason to hope 
that it will prove to be one of our most successful 
efforts. 

Some of the articles sent for sale have already 
been spoken for. We are hoping for an offer 
for the Haviland tea set with the Harvard seal 
painted on every dish,—this set of six cups, 
saucers, and plates, tea-pot, cream pitcher, and 
salad dish is most attractive, and would make a 
fine Christmas or birthday present for a Harvard 
student. 

We also have a really beautiful set of ten 
after-dinner coffee cups in lustre ware, which 
have been appraised by a dealer at $20 for the 
set. The shape of these cups is unusually good. 


Fastidious Dogs 


— thrive on — 


SPRATT’S 
LITTLE DOG CAKES 
(Midgets ) 


@ Take a few of these dainty, brown, 
crisp Biscuits with you when on a walk 
or during your travels and you will be 
surprised how much your dog will appre- 
ciate your consideration. 


@ Write for samples and send 2c stamp 
for catalogue “‘Dog Culture.”’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LTD. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


This little girl, 7 years old, has joined the 
League as a Junior member: 


Dear Sirs—tThe rabbits are getting along very 
well. We put the two guinea pigs in with them 
and the rabbits were very inquisitive so they 
made friends right away. They live in a stall 
where we used to have a horse and it is a box 
stall and quite warm. We have a pony that is 
only a little bigger than a Great Dane that comes 
in our yard and plays with us. We also have a 
small brown dog. His name is Maple Sugar but 
we call him just Sugar and he barks from morning 
until night. I am sure we all love the guinea 
pig and we will take just as good care of him as 
we do of the other pets. We have two cats and 
fourteen white mice——Love from ForDHAM 
WEBSTER. 


West PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 30, 1919. 

I am enclosing two snapshots of Chuik, the 
yellow cat I secured from you in July, 1918. I 
thought you might be interested to know it is. 
well and contented, and has grown quite large. 
It is also a good mouser.—Very truly yours, 
A bias thay f | 
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tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and ‘Sanitary Destruc- 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established ten years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 


DALE STREET - - DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 352-W 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for’ privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Sixtieth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of 
Our Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, 
about the actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders 
add 12 cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these 
bound volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRyY : : : : ; . 19 LamBERT AVE. 

NortH END . ; s . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . : : . 109 NortTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . ? : ‘ , . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM . ; ‘ f : 51 MarBLe STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . : : , 3 : . 1,000,000 
Animals received in 1918 : ; F ‘ : : ? ; ; 36,218 
Animals brought in by visitors 3 ; , : : : ; : 8,622 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : : : ; ; : 49,077 
Visitors received : : ; : ; ; ; ; 5 ; 35,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals, 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls madein 1918 : , : 4 eens 19,680 
Number of animals collected... , ; : cote Sad aad : 27,033 


A Free Clinic for Animals | 


has been maintained for 18 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . ‘ : ; ; : , ; ; ; . 104,225 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1918 : : ; : : j 12,050 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1918 : ‘ . ; : 400 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1918. gi the inate eon Er Sept ~ 26 
Number of horses given vacations : ; ; ; ; ; : 37 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... . . . . 51Carver St., Boston 


